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THE CIRCULAR, 
Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
tu pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish ta become acquainted with the paper; and tf 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

4Iddress *THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 


Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order-—‘ Discontinue.” 











Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un 
nsual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
porit. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gosvel. 
‘« Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 13800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EarTH 

aS It IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
** Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

anto my Father.”--Joln 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dears in Victory.” Isaiat 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 


Spiration for distribution. 


~ Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 


Families. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 


The reader will find further information about 
‘the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer If. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II], Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuaprer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xc. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART Ill.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CuristENbom. CoNnstrIruTIONAL CuRIs- 
TianiTy. Tue Biste on Marriace. Pavut’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or AbULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —Cotitoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &e. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new «and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bist Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

7s lf not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid: 

Za Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform ; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &c &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—-making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communrry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-heartetl every where--growing up 





ated and elification, with their growth in 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING 


Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 
A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


IIE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, &c., &Ce 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwheat Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inp1an Meat, Feep, &ce. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Choice varieties. 


Raspberries, 


I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Turir Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W.R.INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists? 
Lathes,&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma. 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 


and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 


I" Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 
8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher. ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength notin the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
‘in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reti- 








Central Business Agency. 
Grorce Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services \o others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which Le 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Georce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Con‘munism--A Plan fer 
Employers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, 1 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.” In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested rartTNeks instead of 
holding them by the mere bond cf wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FramILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help wovld become a scnoo.. 

3. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cuvrcn. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of Ged. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game for the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant y rcpor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 

The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsinstating the right book, 
the reader says, The next, anid the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage inthe book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it ccmpletes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse of any passage po 9 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory, social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good metn- 
ory and guick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 








gious Press. 


quired by any other method of studying the Bible. 
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A few Facts about Emery. 


In Pliny’s time, emery was obtained for the 
lapidaries and gem-engravers from the island of 
Naxos; and we believe this island has never since 
failed to furnish a supply. M, Tournefort and | 
Dr. Clark both describe the emery-mines as ex- 
isting at thd times of their respective visits.— 
When Tournefort wrote—nearly a century and a 
half ago—the emery-mines were situated at the 
bottom of the valley; but the inhabitants also 
found emery while ploughing the ground, and | 
carried it down to the sea-coast; it was so cheap | 
that the English purchased it as ballast for their | 
vessels, paying only a crown for twenty-eight 
hundred weights of it. Mr. Tennant at the wea 
ginning of the present century, spoke of emery | 
commanding in the London market, a price of | 
about ten shillings per hundred weight, after pay- | 
ing freight from Naxos. Although coming from | 
Naxos, it is generally called Smyrna emery, be- | 
cause it is shipped to England from that port, and | 
as a means of distinguishing it from emery found 
in the interior of Asia Minor. One of the most 
remarkable spots in which emery has becn found, 
is on the very summit of a mountain called 
Guinuch-dagh, about twelve miles from the ruined 
sity of Ephesus. ‘The emery was found scattered 
about, and projecting above the surface of a kind 
of bluish marble : on breaking into the marble it 
was found in nodules, something analogous in 
character to the nuggets of the gold-digger ; but 
lower down, it was in large masses—so heavy in- 
ieed, as thirty or forty tonweights. The isolated 
masses are more welcome than those imbedded, 
as being easier of removal. 

The mining of this emery is described as being 
carried on in a very simple manner—the natural 
Jecomposition of the rock in which it occurs facili- 
tating extraction. The rock decomposes into an 
earth in which the emery is found embedded.— 
The earth in the neighborhood of the block is 
generally of a red color, and serves as a sign or 
indicator. The block of emery produces a pecu- 
liar action on the steeled point of the quarrying- 
rod; and this serves as another indication of the 
presence of the mineral, when perhaps it is not 
actually in sight. If the blocks are too hard to be 
broken by hammers intv pieces of cunvenient size, 
they are exposed to the action of fire for several 
hours, which diminishes their cohesive tendency. 

In the preparation of emery for purposes of 
manufacture, it has to pass through many care- 
fully conducted operations. The masses are first 
broken up into smaller lumps by hammers, aided 
vy the action of fire in some few cases; and they 
are then crushed still smaller by stampers worked 
on the principle of ore-stampers. The stampers 
leave the emery in a more angular and irregu- 
lar shape than if the crushing had been effected 
oy rollers; and this angularity is considered to 
aid the subsequent processes. When the crush- 
ing is completed, the emery is sifted through 
sieves or cylinders, made of wire-gauze for the 
largest grains, but of lawn for the smallest: the 
wire-gauze varies from twelve to 120 meshes to 
an inch; the largest kind thus sifted is about 
the size of mustard-seed ; but emery is sometimes 
prepared for engineers in grains as large as pepper- 
zorns. In the stamping-room, a fine dust settles 
on the beams and shelves: and, this is occasionally 
r»ollected to form the very finest emery. It af- 
tords a singular proof of the extensive use of em- 
ery, that every degree of fineness has its own par- 
ticular name, and its own particular applicability 
nthe arts. There are, for instance, corn-emery, 
soarse-grinding emery, grinding-emery, fine-grind- 
ng emery, super-grinding emery, coarse-flour em- 
ery, flour emery, fine-flour emery, super-flour em- 
ery. The engineers, and especially the optical 
nstrument-makers, are very particular concerning 
the degrees of fineness in the emery prepared by 
or for them, to adapt the means to the end jn 
view. Plate-glassmakers require a large quantity } 
ef emery, wherewith to grind the large plates of 
giass; and the emery-powder for this purpos¢ is 
vrought to a still finer and more equable state by 
a process of washings * * * * * * 

The test sometimes employed to determine the 
hardness of emery, is rather remarkable. ‘The 
mineral seems to consist of corundum and iron; 
but its colour, varying from: dark gray to black, 
sno decisive test of its quality. Its hardness, 
en which its value depends, is thus ascertained :— 
Fragments are broken off and crushed in a dia- 
mond mortar; the powder is sifted through a 
sieve, having 400 holes to the inch, and is weigh- 
ed. <A circular piece of glass, about four inches 
cn diameter is weighed, and the pulverized emery 
is rubbed against it by means of a piece of agate. 
After this has been done a certain number of times, 
che emery and the glass are weighed a second 
time, whereby it is ascertained how much glass 
has been worn off by the friction of the emery. 
‘Three or four samples of emery are treated in the 
same way, and under similar conditions; and the 
sample which rubs off the greatest amount of 
glass in a given time, is concluded to be the hard- 
est. Dr. Lawrence Smith has found that, while 
good emery will wear away about half the thick- 
ness of common window-glass, blue sapphire will 
wear away four-fifths, proving how much harder 
sapphire is than emerv. What is the test em- 
ployed by ordinary dealers, we do not know; but 
Jr. Smith was induced to adopt this method, be- 
-ause agate is hard enough to crush emery, and 
glass is soft enough to be ground by emery. The 
test is not really dependent on the time or violence 
of the friction, tor as soon as the emery becomes 
very fine, it ceases to wear away the glass at all, 
and therefore the quantity worn is detinite. 

Emery-paper, emery-cluth, emery-stick, emery- 
eake—all, as their names impurt, derive their yal- 
ue from the emery-powder distributed over them ; 
axd ali are employed for the abraiding or frictive 





action which they produce. Emery-paper is very 
ittle else than grains of emery glued down ‘upon 
paper. The paper is a somewhat coarse but 
tough material, made on purpose; the emery em- 
ployed has about six different degrees of fineness, 
varying from thirty to ninety mesh in an inch, to 
suit various manufacturing purposes. A warm 
solution of size or thin glue is brushed over the 
paper, and the emery-powder is dusted on it 
through a sieve. When used by artisans, this 
emery-paper is not usually held open in the hand, 
but is wrapped round a file or a piece of wood. 





|and is used like a file: it cuts more smoothly if 


moistened with oil. Emery-cloth differs from 
emery-paper chiefly in the use of thin calico or 
cotton instead of paper; it is prepared in the 
same way; it is preferred for household and oth- 


|er purposes, where it is applied by the hand alone 


on account of greater durability; but siniths and 
engineers generally prefer emery-paper. We may 
here remark that glass-paper and glass-cloth, sand- 
paper and sand cloth, are varieties possessing dif- 
ferent qualities, according to the hardness of the 
particles employed ; but the rubbing or polishing 
action is observable in all. The third kind men- 
tioned above, emery stick, is formed as a straight 
piece of wood, square or rounded at the edges, 
according to the purpose for which it is to be 
used ; temporary handles are made at cach end, 
by nails or wires; the stick is brushed over with 
warm glue, and is then dipped or rolled in a heap 
of emery-powder; sometimes two doses of glue 
and emery are given; and the emery stick so 
produced is much more durable than emery-paper 
wrapped round a stick or file. ‘The fourth vari- 
ety, emery-cake, consists of emery mixed with 
bees-wax into a solid lump ; the ingredients are 
well stirred while the wax is warm; and after 
being solidified by plunging into cold water, the 
mixture is kneaded by the hand, and rolled into 
lumps. The emery-cake thus prepared is not 
used in this form, but is applied to the edges of 
luff-wheels and glaze-wheels for polishing cutlery 
and other goods. 

{t is just possible that a question may here and 
there arise, whether Tripoli or rotten-stone be a 
variety of the same substance as emery. An an- 
swer to such a supposed question may not be 
amiss. The two minerals are entirely distinct.— 
Rotten stone is really a rotten stone; and it is 
called Tripoli because it was first brought from 
that country.—Chambers's Journal. 


THE CIRCULAR. 
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With the coming in of the Dog-days there is 
apparently an increase of canine disposition in 
some parts of our population. Quite a stir has 
been made in the circles of ‘sporting gentry,’ 
about an expected prize-fight between two New- 
York pugilists, and an extemporaneous brush 
has already taken place in which one of the pro- 
fession got considerably bruised. These affairs 
seem always particularly shocking ; but we sup- 
pose the philosophical truth is that they are 
only one form under which the rowdy spirit 
which is all the time accumulating in the bloud 
of acertain class, vents itself; and that for the 
time they take the place of an equal amount of 
brutality that would otherwise be diffused in the 
form of riots, wars and gencral rascality. 

We find in these cholera times the advantage 
of a release from the bond of tea, coffee, and to- 
bacco. The effect that we value is not so mucha 
physiological or moral one, as it is the spiritual 
effect. It changes our relation to society—takes 
us out of the current of sensual sympathies that 
before held us in rapport with a large class of 
spirits, and that is a channel of disease. The 
Community is not so open to the influences and 
impressions of the crowd—now that this spiritual 
avenue of communication, through the tea and 
coffee connection has been cut off. We fecl that 
our fellowship is clearer and better than before, 
and that we have moved aside from the cholera 
track. 


There isa class of Reformers who make their 
boast of science, and rest in the natural laws.— 
The Bible is not quite good enough for them, be- 
cause it is an old thing and not scientific. We 
grant that it is not scientific in the petty, partial 
way of the schools; but did these friends never 
observe that the Bible with all its homeliness 
and blundering carries an INFLUENCE, & ‘SPiRITU- 
AL AuRA that is on the whole more radically im- 
portant than science, that is, in fact, indispens- 
able to happiness, harmony and improvement ?— 
Do they not perceive that its legitimate effect is 
to soften and interiorize men, far more than that 
of any other book, and hence that it makes them 
capable of unity? It is of no avail to refer to the 
different sects and churches of Bible believers 
as evidence against this fact, for these divisions 
are not due fo the Bible, but are in spite of it; 
and with all that can be said on that side, there 
ia far less disunity in the world than there would 
be without the Bible, as witness the times of the 








French Revolution when the Bible was discarded 
in France, and chaos came again. The Bible is 
essentially a uniting book—as we said above, 
there is a transcendental influence about it to soft- 
en and subdue the nature, that cannot be supplied 
by science. The two things stand plainly before 
us, science, (as it is called,) with its glitter, pride 
and hardness of will, looking down upon every 
body and every thing, and the Bible, with its 
foolishness, (so called,) and its meekness and sim- 
pheity of heart, looking up in love and prayer to 
God. Now as socialists and lovers of happiness, 
if not as wise men, we say, give us the Bible-in- 
fluence, rather than the science. We had rather 
know less and love more. But in fact there is no 
competition between the Bible and the highest 
science. Those who follow either to its source, 
find them one. 





One good result of the Bible Game is that it 
occupies the attention with things true, honest, 
pure, lovely and of good report; and as it is a 
dails- exercise with us, and particular portions of 
scripture are given out—preparation for it fllls up 
pretty much all the time that our other business 
does not occupy. When work in the office is 
over, we have our Bible lesson to study, and this 
gives us not only the positive benefit of contem- 
plating good things, but it excludes the tendency 
to gossip and trifling conversation and dissipa- 
tion of thought and time, which the city atmos- 
phere, and indeed the atmosphere of every socie- 
ty, is full of. 

There is nothing so essential to health of body 
and mind as that the attention should be occupied 
with good things, and that it should be fully and en- 
thusiastically occupied. It is a great blessing for 
God to give us something to do, and interest 
us in our work, so that we find no time to be 
sick—no time to be lazy—no time to think 
evil, or get into morbid meditation. If at the 
same time our work or whatever occupies our 
attention, is of a kind that brings us into inter- 
course and fellowship with the Spirit of truth, 
the blessing is more than doubled. Any work 
may be made an ordinance of this kind, if it is 
done in a spirit of devotion to Christ’s cause: 
with a purpose to make it profitable to him. 

In respect to food for the attention, it may be 
remarked, that common newspapers pay very lit- 
tle regard to the laws of moral health in what 
they furnish for the public appetite. They huld 
up continually for contemplation, exhibitions of 
vice—things dishonest, impure, unlovely, and of 
bad report. These are the staple articles even in 
the most respectable papers. There is evidently 
very little understanding and appreciation of the 
idea that we are assimilated to what we daily live 
on in our reading, conversation and thoughts. 





‘Gie me ae spark o’ nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire ; 
Then tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ mire 
At pleugh or cart, 
My Muse, tho’ hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart.’ 


This quotation from the Scottish poet, is sug- 
gestive of a deep and interesting truth. We be- 
lieve most fully, that one spark of heaven’s fire 
will inspire the heart with a spiritual power that 
will convey magnetism to the hearts of others, 
whether expressed in the way of writing, conver- 
sation, or otherwise. Though the thoughts ex- 
pressed may be in the homely attire of unpolished 
language, they will possess a secret charm that 
is irresistible. While on the other hand, that 
which proceeds from the most cultivated intellect, 
and is clothed in the most polished style—if it is 
unquickened by the heavenly spark of the inspired 
heart—will be dry and unattractive; and fail to 
touch the hearts of others. 

Thus we account for the mysterious influence 
of the Bible. ‘Holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ What they 
wrote and said, came from hearts sparkling with 
the heaven’s fire; and this fire kindles in all 
hearts that have an affinity for the truth, as cer- 
tainly as sparks ignite tinder. So none need feel 
discouraged in the attempt to express themselves, 
on account of their lack of cultivation in the use 
of language; though we believe that this heaven- 
ly spark will not only kindle thoughts in the 
heart, but willalso inspire the tongue with elo- 
quence. All that is needed, is faith to apprehend 
it in Christ. 


Our friend Thomas Graham, arrivea in the 
steamship Glasgow from Glasgow, last Thursday, 
brought us a present of a piece of China-ware with 
avery neat painting of the Oneida Community 
executed upon it. It was copied at the manufac- 
tory, from a wood-cut in the Circular, and with 
its delicate green and gold of lawn and sky, it 





makes the best representation we have seen of 
the place. 


—— = 

—M. Cabet announces that the Icarians wij] 
publish hereafter instead of the Nauvoo Tribune 
in English, the Colonie Icarienne in French. 


ES © A 
Surface Events and Interior Facts, 


The papers just now are unusually filled with 
accounts of disturbances, riots, murders, and other 
sasualties of various kinds; and cholera reports 
come in to fill up the interstices. The external 
world seems to be in a broil. The ‘ flesh’—the 
‘carnal mind’ is uncommonly irritable and active, 
In this state of things the exhortation of Paul 
‘let the peace of God rule in your hearts,’ comes 
to us with great force and significance. Thy peace 
of God is the direct opposite of, and an effect- 
ual antidote for the irritation of the flesh so rife 
at the present time. It is a living, spiritual sub- 
stance, and carries with it the power to subdue 
all things to itself wherever it has a chance to 
work. It willenable us to maintain our peace 
and serenity of mind in the midst of any excite- 
ment, and should therefore be sought after and 
cultivated with the more earnestness and care, 

We find it good also to give heed to Paul's in- 
junction to the Philippians: ‘ Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsvever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.’ We find it good 
to turn our attention inward, tothe interior truth 
that underlies all outward things. We know that 
Christ and the Primitive church are busy and ac- 
tive in the mterior sphere, directing all events 
with an eye to the final subjugation of all things 
to the Son. These occurrences that so take up 
the time and attention of the outward world are 
but the merest surface facts—the excrescences of 
society. There is a course of events within tho 
vail that are infinitely more worthy of our atten- 
tion. Of this we have evidence even in the out- 
ward sphere, not only in the faith and love and 
unity of heart that are growing silently in our own 
circle, but in the hold which the Bible is steadily 
gaining in the hearts and consciences of men; in 
the influence, and power, and appreciation, which 
the name and cause of Christ is securing through- 
out the world; and in the constant looking for, 
and searching after something better which is 
moving and working in the hearts of intelligent 
and liberal minded men. These are only some of 
the indications of the presence and power of the 
principalities of good, but they are enough to in- 
spire our hearts with faith and courage, and fasten 
our hearts on the ‘ good time coming.’ 





The Primary Condition. 

The ill success which has attended so many 
well-meant efforts to reform the world, brings to 
our mind the principle that should invariably gov- 
ern such attempts, viz.: that in all cases the 
practical should take precedence of the theoreti- 
cal. A theory may be fair and beautiful to the 
sight,—symmetrical and well proportioned, appar- 
ently ; and yet contain within itself the germs 
of its own destruction. To risk one’s all in such 
a hazardous venture, would be like setting sail on 
an unknown sea, smooth and clear on the surface, 
yet beneath whose depths lie rocks and shoals 
which would wreck the proudest bark. 

Every vessel of any considerable size which 
sails to or from the port of New York, is provided 
with a pilot who is acquainted with the channels 
and the bars at the mouth of the harbor. Even 
old bred captains, who have many times traversed 
the same route, do not dare to cross the bar with- 
out a pilot. Experience is essential to a safe pas- 
sage. A person might construct a theory, never 
so plausible, as to the relative position of the deep 
water and shallow, but unless he has had some 
practical experience in navigating the passage, he 
will inevitably make a failure. 

Fourier was a good example of this class of 
character. With the hope of inducing men™ 
to attempt the navigation of the passage to ; 
better social state, though never having sail- 
ed thither himself, he has projected a splendid 
chart, with a fine wide and deep channel leading 
directly to the expected haven, free from sunken 
rocks, or dangerous shoals. It looks beautifully 
on paper, and naturally enough excites considera- 
ble interest; but no one has ever been able, by 
following its directions, to work himself into port- 
There are reefs which are not mentioned in the 
chart ; banks upon which the vessel may run, and 
when the tide ebbs, be left high and dry upon the 
strand. 

One pilot, and only one has navigated this 
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ee 
intricate channel, and knows its windings and 
turnings, its sand-bars and currents. That pilot 
is Christ 5 and without his assistance, none can 
safely reach the social haven for which so many 
have longed, and which so few have gained. He 
has practically traversed the passage; and his 
chart—the Bible—may be relied upon as a genuine, 
experimental work, and not a mere theoretical 
abstraction, or an airy creation of the brain.— 
Through him, and him only, do we hope to safely 
reach this goal. 
SE 
Quite a convention from the Communes is 
now holding in Northern Vermont, two delegates 
from Oneida, four from Putney, and three from 
Brooklyn. The ostensible object is to cut hay, 
but the occasion 1s made to serve other profitable 
The following occurs in a journal from 


purposes. 
Cambridge : 

Monday, July 25.—We are conscious of the 
presence of God’s spirit with us in our business, 
bearing the fruits of peace, love and unity. Why 
is not this agood way to hold a ‘protracted 
meeting ;’ instead of quitting work, to have a re- 
yival right in the midst of our work? It certain- 
ly would be a victory, for Christ to get possession 
of business, and make it a religious ordinance.— 
Christ will get control of business and harmonize 
it with religion. As things have been, religion 
and business have acted against each other ; one 
quenching the other. 

This isa capital way of visiting, too. 
are members of the different Communes here who 
have not seen each other for a long time, and it 
is peculiarly satisfactory to meet in the practical 
operations of the hay-field. I heard one say that 
he never enjoyed seeing friends so much before. 
This evening at the supper table we thanked God 
for a guod appetite—for a good appetite for work 
—a good appetite for fuod—a good appetite for 
the Bible—and a good appetite for heaven. 

E. H. H. 


There 


_- ————°<Gnegmee 
Vegetable Growth.. 
For a few days past the weather has been cooler, 
and the very-much needed rain has fallen abund- 
antly. The plants have manifested their grati- 
tude, by an extraordinary growth. As a matter of 
curiosity, I have measured the growth of certain 
plants, and the result was quite surprising to me. 
Here it is: Watermelon vines grew in 24 hours, 8 
inches; cucumber vines, 6; morning-glories, 5 ; 
pole-beans, 44; sweet potato vines, 6; corn, 3}; 
grape leaf, $ inch in diameter. w. 
Wallingford, July 26, 1854. 





The Tribune has a series of articles on Mar- 
riage and Divorce, in which the editor endeavors 
to stem the current of free ideas that are becoming 
prevalent on this subject, and to strengthen the 
sanctity of the marriage bond. Evidently there 
is a screw either too loose or tvo tight somewhere 
in the working of this institution, if we may judge 
from the terrible scenes that are frequently trans- 
piring between jealous or discontented husbands 
and wives. A minister is now on trial at King- 
ston on the North River, for the murder of his 
wife. Yesterday’s Evening Posi contains an ac- 
count of a similarly unpleasant affair at Albany, as 
follows: 

The Green-Eyed Monster in Albany. 
iFrom the Evening Journal, July 27 ] 

One of the most outrageous acts ever perpe- 
trated in this community was committed day 
before yesterday, by a person calling himself 
John P. Hunt, upon his wife, whom he had 
sworn to cherish and protect. Jt appears that 
heis somewhat jealous of her, and when intoxi- 
cated he is a perfect fiend. ‘The evening pre- 
vious to committing the act which we are about 
to relate,.-he came home quite intoxicated, and 
imagining that she had committed some wrong, 
he set about inflicting punishment upon her, 
not in a decent, but ma brutal war. He com- 
pelled her to flee from the house and seek pro- 
tection in a neighboring dwelling, where shi 
remained all night, aud the next morning — 
Hunt, finding that his wife was at the house in 
question, repaired to it, and with honeyed words 
upon his tongue asked to see her, under the 
pretence of making amends for the past and 
good pledges for the future. The person at 
first refused to let him in, but he appeared so 
repentant and so anxious for a reconciliation 
that he finally permitted him to see his wife, 
who was lying on the bed. After some conver- 
sation he became excited, when he slapped her 
on the face, and upon striking her with his fist 
other persons interfered, when he deliberately 
drew a pistol from his pocket, pointed it at her 
and fired. Finding that he had neither killed 
or wounded her, he exclaimed, ** G—-d d—-mn 
the man that loaded that pistol and didn’t put 
@ ballin it,” and made his way out of the 

ouse. He was soon after arrested by the po- 





licemen in the 4th district and brought before 
Justice Parsons, who, after a hearing in the case 
held him for trial charged with attempting to 
take the life of his wife. 

We dislike to insert any notice whatever of such 
barbarity u: our paper; but as humanity requires 
that the dark places of slavery should be exposed 
to the horror of civilization, we do not see but 
the same course should be pursued with the facts 
growing out of marriage-ownership. Can any one 
tell us the essential difference between Legree’s 
management of Uncle Tom on Red River, and 
I{unt’s treatment of his domestic property here 
on the North River? If there is not to be any 
enlargement of divorce, (and we do not see that 
there can be consistently with scripture or the 
welfare of society,) then women, the weaker par_ 
ty in the marriage contract, must be continually 
exposee to the chances of a bad sale, and must 
put up with such treatment as that chance brings. 
But it seems hard: we have objects of pity enough 
at home without going to the South, if this is the 
case. Is it not about time for Christian civiliza- 
tion to discover that all exclusive and enforced 
ownership, either of white or black, man or wo- 
man, is a usurpation; and consequently to put 
down jealousy where it belongs, among the mur- 
derous passions of the dark ages? 


Horticultural. 
nertsnenniiiaiiummadaniiaatneaacgmecinnnnnmnnnanediltil 
For the Circular. 


Irrigation. 

The subject of irrigation and manur- 
ing our lands, touched upon in a late Cir- 
cular, is one of vast importance, and 
should call forth the united energies of 
every friend of agricultural improvement. 
In order to success we should always look 
well to the starting points, for on these 
depend all future prosperity. Our sys- 
tem of manuring is one of short sighted- 
ness, and our ideas of extensive crops are 
similarly defective ; we are apt to culti- 
vate too much land by half, and we come 
short by half in the application of ma- 
nure to the same. Every gardener knows 
(or ought to know) that crops on grounds 
manured as they should be, will with- 
stand the drouth three times as long as 
on ordinary land. Therefore, manure 
high and stir the ground often and leave 
the drouth behind. 

It is known that a great portion of the 
grounds of our young America are under 
the curse of poverty at this carly day, 
having been robbed of the best part of 
their vitality. Therefore they are in no 
condition to withstand any hardships at 
all, and in times of drouth unless some 
mode of irrigation is brought to bear, 
their verdant greenness is soon turned to 
brown. The best mode I have ever wit- 
nessed for watering grounds is one ot di- 
vine origin, where the rain descends from 
the clouds and does the thing in a thor- 
ough business-like manner. I think it 
would be well to make the acquaintance 
of the proprietors of this mode of irriga- 
tion and court their favor, and to gain 
and retain their confidence, so that in 
these tight, dry times we may present 
our paper and get it discounted at sight. 

But for securing the means of artifi- 
cial irrigation let the gardener go into 
his garden or domain to the highest point 
of land and make an Artesian well— 
[Artesian wells are those which are made 
by boring into.the earth, till the instru- 
ment reaches water, which, from internal 
pressure, flows spontaneously like a fount- 
ain.— Webster.| The size of the hole may 
be from three to six inches in diameter. 
When the well is done let him build a 
reservoir to his liking, and furnish himself 
with a hose-pipe, and from thence he may 
irrigate his garden at pleasure. Let him 
form a drain from the well around his 
garden, of irregnlar depth, varying in 











width trom ten to twenty inches, and, if 
he please, stone up the sides and plank 
over the passways of the same. About 
the first of October let him go to some 
trout stream and follow it up until it 
becomes small and shoal, and there let 
him pick out with his hands as many 
trout as he may wish for his garden- 
stream. He will handle them carefully 
for he knows that it is spawning time 
with them, and further he knows at this 
season they are not fit for the table. By 
this course the advantages of irrigation 
and pisciculture may be combined in one 
plan. G. W. B. 

Wallingford, Conn. 

=x The above from a subscriber and _practi- 
cal cultivator, contains suggestions that may be 
thought worthy of attention. If water can be 
brought to the surface of the ground in any lo- 
cality by the Artesian method of deep boring, we 
have certainly one sure resource for irrigation at 
hand, and perhaps in many cases the best. Can 
any one tell the process and the cost of boring on 
this plan ? 





The Travail of Creation, 

It is the lust of the flesh to be easy 
and comfortable—to find a place where 
it can say, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years ; take thine ease, 


eat, drink, and be merry.’ But the 
spirit lusteth against the flesh. It sub- 


jects the flesh to suffering. God has 
subjected the whole creation (that is, 
external nature) to travail and pain, for 
the benefit of men’s spirits, which are 
rather an effluence from him than a part 
of creation. It was his plan from the 
beginning to bring about the birth of the 
sons of God and educate a family bearing 
the divine nature, by sacrificing the ex- 
ternal to the internal, the flesh to the 
spirit. The evils and suffering of this 
life, such as the necessity of labor, dis- 
ease, &c., are not in one sense inevitable. 
God could have made our present exist- 
ence a paradise ot ease. But he put in mo- 
tion a train of causes and adopted meas- 
ures to produce this suffering in the flesh, 
with a view to an ultimate spiritual end. 

The command of external nature is 
comparatively nothing to the command 
of spirits. Jesus Christ could heal dis- 
eases, and still the waves of the sea ; but 
while he lived he was not able to get pos- 
session of his disciples’ spirits so but that 
he upbraided them with unbelief to the 
last. There was something in their spir- 
itual state which for a time competed 
with the omnipotence in himself. After 
he ascended he put in operation a mech- 
anism, which ultimately gave him perfect 
control over the spirits of men. Still 
such a force was in operation against him, 
that he asked almost doubtfully, ‘ When 
the Son of man cometh shall he find faith 
on the earth ?’ and it took a whole gen- 
eration to sanctify and cleanse the church, 
and present it to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle. So that it is 
not difficult to believe that the whole ar- 
rangements of this world in regard to suf- 
fering, were adopted to produce great 
spiritual results. They are arrangements, 
not necessary. in themselves, and not will- 
ingly adopted. but for their spiritual ef- 
fects ; and when the sons of God are 
manifested, and suffering has perfected 
the-human spirit, then the creature it- 
self will be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption, and the whole natural uni- 
verse cease to be in pain. 

The means of our education in this 





world, are both good and evil—attrac- 
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tion and chastisement. We have as 
much suffering as we can bear, and a 
sufficiency of joy and hope to keep an 
exact equilibrium. The great lesson 
God is learning the world, is to trust in 
him. He has put mankind into a school 
where they are shut up unto faith, by the 
suffering and evil of their circumstances, 
as well as by the evidence of his power 
and goodness. The case of the children 
of Israel making their journey to Canaan, 
is a type of individual experience, and of 
God’s plan of dealing with the world.—- 
God encompassed their way with difficul- 
ties. Instead of taking them by an easy, 
direct and pleasant route to the promised 
land, he set them on a perilous, unknown 
track, a wandering of forty years. They 
were brought into straits. They hada 
long series of trials, by hunger and thirst, 
by fear and disaster. Ease and: repose 
and comfort must have been unknown ‘to 
them all the days of their pilgrimage.— 
Indeed we cannot imagine a more uncom- 
fortable life, or one so cruel to all those 
propensities which phrenologists call the 
baser portion, such as inhabitiveness, ac- 
quisitiveness, and the social passions, as 
a migration of forty years. But this 
sacrifice of the flesh disciplined the spir- 
it, and accomplished God’s purposes: a 
spiritual preponderance of character dis- 
tinguished the Israelites ever after from 
the heathen around them, and-human 
nature had taken a lesson of trust in God. 
Just as fire makes the metals malleable, 
so does suffering as it were, liquify the 
human spirit and make it capable of :re- 
moulding and of taking the impress of 
God. From stone the heart becomes 
flesh. As the only object of suffering is 
to make men trust in God, and to make 
them manageable in his hands, whenever 
this result is attained, external evils will 
be abated. As fast as individuals learn 
the lesson of faith, of trust in God for ev- 
erything, they are dismissed from the 
school of suffering so far as they can be 
till the end. But before we have learned: 
this lesson, our longings for rest, our 
schemes for prosperity, and plans to se- 
cure ourselves from trouble, are only at- 
tempts to get out of the school of .God. 
If we could succeed in perfectly fortify ing 
ourselves against the trials of life, we 
should thwart God’s purposes concerning 
our spirits. Either the spirit or the 
flesh must suffer, for the lust of the one 
is contrary to the other: .and we should 
always favor God’s design of sacrificing 
the flesh for the sake of the spirit.. We 
should cast from us the lurking: desire 
for comfort and snug repose, and learn to 
endure hardness as good soldiers, 

The advice of William Law is good to 
follow :—‘ Receive every inward and out- 
ward trouble, every disappointment, pain, 
uneasiness, darkness, temptation and 
desolation, with both thy:hands, asa true 
opportunity and blessed occasion of dying 








to self, and entering into: full fellowship 
vith thy self-denying, suffering Savior. 
Look at no inward or outward trouble in 
any other view; reject every other thought 
about it: and then every kind of. trial 
and distress will become the blessed day 
of thy prosperity. That state is’ best 
which exerciseth the highest faith in and 
tullest resignation to God. 

A rich father’ might have every means. 
to gratify the wildest inclinations of his 
son, to make his youth one of indolence 
and luxury, unknown to want or fatigue ; 
but he might wisely choose to put him. in 
a situation. of great discomfort—to ex- 
pose him to hardships and‘ vexations—to 
make him ‘ bear the yoke-in his youth.’ 
So God could have made the world a 
pleasant heme for. his children ; but the 
existence of uncreated evil made it wise 
for him to make it a school of discipline : 
and it is for us to kiss the rod which will 
drive foolishness out of our spirits, and 
yield the peaceable fruit of righteousness. 








THE CIRCULAR. 











True Faith. 

A large portion of the earth is now 
covered with the name of Christ ; the 
term Christian is applied to many na- 
tions. Yet it is evident that there is 
very little true appreciation of Christ in 
the world. Since the days of the Primi- 
tive Church, he has not been recsived by 
an ‘ appreciative audience,’ as orators say: 
‘People may hear, and speak well of a 
man, and still not really appreciate him, 
and know but little or nothing of his pro- 
found ideas. A person with a very large 
audience before him may feel that he is 
“not appreciated. So Christ, with the 
‘whole of Christendom listening to him, 
must still realize that he is not known 
and appreciated. 

It requires a degree of earnestness to 
heartily believe in Christ and appreciate 

him, which is not taught in.any school ot 
the present time. | Paul possessed that 
earnestness. He -said—“I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for 
-whom.I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and. do count them but dung, that 
I may win Christ : and be found in him, 
not having mine own righteousness, which 
is of the law, but that which is through 
‘the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith: that I may 
know him, and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of his sufferings, 
being made conformable unto his death ; 
. if by any means I might attain unto the 
- resurrection of thedead.’ (Phil. 3: 8-11.) 
.The single object» which filled the soul of 
~Paul, was to discern the great character- 
istics manifested in the experience of 
Christ, and to enter into vital sympathy 
with them, ‘To do that, as we have said, 
requires an exceedingly earnest soul : one 
that is progressively enlarged. The full- 
ness of God is in Christ—‘ love that pass- 
eth knowledge’—- heights and depths and 
_lengths and breadths of love, that small 
hearts cannot conceive of. We have to 
‘be led on step by step, into great enlarge- 
ment of soul, in order to appreciate Christ, 
and know him as he is; ane that is, to 
believe on him. Nothing less than a 
thorough appreciation of Christ, is meant 
by the word believe, in the promises 
which are made to those that believe.— 
The word ‘appreciate,’ might properiy be 
substituted .fer the word ‘ believe,’ in 
nearly every instance in the New Testa- 
ment. 

It is not a small affair to believe on 
‘Christ. It is a prize to be won— the 
prize of the high calling of God’ To 
truly believe on Christ is to apprehend in 
him the fullness of God, to.know him, and 
the power of his resurrection, und to be 
made conformable unto his death. 

With this definition of faith in mind, 
we can connect the promises made to 
those who believe, with the method . of 
their fulfillment. We cannot appreciate 
the profundity of truth there is, for in- 
stance, in such passages as this—‘ He 
that believeth on me shall never die’-— 
unless we understand what ti is to believe. 
We must understand, that to believe-re- 
quires an earnestness of heart that 
“ counts all things but loss, for the knowl- 
edge of Christ’—the eamestness that 
Paul had. Now notice that.Paul’s aspi- 
rations terminate in a victory over death 
—in the fulfillment of the promise, ‘ He 
that believeth in me shall never die.’— 


eternal life.’ 
said, 
finished my course, I have kept the taith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day : 


Home-Tolk. 


man, and a good preacher, and into his Mas- 
ter’s work went his whole soul. 


do see some good Christians who make very 
poor artists, merchants, mechanics, &c. . They 
can exhort well, but do not work well; can 
pray well, but as ior the ax, and the plane, 
uud the hammer, and the lap-stonc, and all 
that, why, they use them to very small purpose. | into raiment. 
They are net skillful, and diligent, and enter- 
prising, and able to claim high confidence be- 
cause they are what they ought to be in their 


all-absorbing devotion, above quoted, he 
says, ‘Our conversation is in heaven: 
from whence also we look for the Savior, 
the Lord Jesus Christ : who shall change 
our vile body.’ (Ver. 20, 21.) 
‘Brethren,’ he says, ‘I count not my- 
self to have apprehended : but this one 
thing I do, forgettimg those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth to those 
things which are before, I press toward 
the mark, for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Not as though 
[had already attained, either were already 
perfect ; but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also I am ap- 
prehended of Christ Jesus.’ Here a door 
is thrown wide open, so that we can be- 
hold the working of the whole machinery 
of faith. Here we can see what it is to 
believe, and what Christ meant by the 
term believe. We can now understand 
these words: ‘This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.’ 
In the text quoted above, we see Paul 
believing—-working with his whole soul 
to apprehend Christ—laboring with the 
most indefatigable industry. ‘Let us be 
thus minded.’ Let us endeavor to appre- 
hend Christ in his fullness. This is the 
way to become a perfect man. 
Paul, under the action of the machine- 
ry of faith, endeavoring to apprehend 
Christ, comes to the conclusion, that 
‘our citizenship is in heaven, from 
whence also we look for the Savior, the 
Lord Jesus ; who shall change our vile 
body.’ His idea was, that by thus be- 
lieving in Christ, we can reach him in his 
almighty power—we can partake of his 
power, and it will change our vile bodies, 
and deliver us from death. Such faith 
as Paul describes, is ‘faith unfeigned :’ 
all other faith is sham faith, With this 
conception of faith, look through the 
Scriptures, and see what promises are 
made to those who believe ; and you 
will find a reasonable connection be- 
tween that kind of faith, and the results 
that are promised. 
Paul did not count that he thoroughly 
belived on Christ—that he had finished 
the work of faith—when he thus wrote to 
the Philippians. Faith with him was a 
‘fight.’ ‘ Fight the good fight of faith, 
[he says to Timothy,] and lay hold of 
The time came when he 
‘TI have fought a good fight, I have 


and not to me only, but unto all 


them also that love his appearing.’— 





Paul a Good Mechanic. 
How does that appear? 


He determined 
He could, and did build up the 
But 


Ife might lay one lively stone after 


Now it is to be confessed that in our day we 





But we are not to believe Paul lifted up his 
head above all this. His religion so far from 
unfitting him to use edge-tools made them still 
sharper and to be hetter directed in his hands. 
Sure, he was not the man to urge men to be 
diligent in business, and then be slack himself. 
Tt was not in him to inspire men with the lof- 
tiest enterprise in spreading the kingdom of 
God, and let everything go at loose ends in his 
own worldly affairs. He was not the man to 
set up, in comeliness before all men, the tab- 
ernacle cf the Lord, and yet be the man at 
whom men could snecr as a listless, careless, 
unskillful fellow at tent-making. 

Paul was the man who would fetch up both 
ends. Ile was ‘faithful in that which was 
least.’ I doubt not he could turn out a better 
tent than any other man in Palestine. I nev- 
er saw one of his tents. Likely the Papists 
could show us one, from some of their lumber- 
rooms of ancient relies. But from what T 
have seen of his other works—his writings, in 
particular—and from what I know of his enar- 
acter, no man must tell me he was not a first- 
rate tent-maker. 

Paul, after his conversion, made a dozen or 
more little books; one he sent to the Romans, 
and one to the Hebrews, &e. And every- 
body knows the work was well done. No mor- 
tal can pick a flaw in one of them. 

And after he became a Christian, he made 
a dozen tents, or ten times that number. And 
who shall say they were not as well made, in 
their kind, as the books! He hada lively 
conscience while he worked out the tent-pole, 
or put the canvas in order. He was not the 
man to tumble principle overboard, while he 
took a sail among his worldly affairs. Prayer, 
faith, love, each of them a beautiful angel—he 
liked their company, and they went with him 
where he went, and made their fingers busy in 
everything which employed his. So that, as 
we must believe Paul was the better, every 
way—in every secular duty and employment, 
as well as in every spiritual—for being a 
Christian, we must infer that every other 
Christian should be.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

LL 2 TO 

Fifty Years Ago-=-A Glance Backward. 

The Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., in its 
usual Commencement exercises this year, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Nott’s pres- 
idency of that institution. The Doctor’s age is 
not stated in the reports of the proceedings, but 
we presume it must be seventy five or eighty or 
more years, for men are rarely appointed to the 
presidency of a literary institution until they 
have attained some considerable maturity in 
age. The Dr. made some remarks upon the 
occasion from which we take the following ex- 
tracts: 


Fifty years ago, having been invested with 


= a, 
Nor this alone ; human labor is constantly dig 
appearing, and. in a thousand ways, procesge, 
are now carried on by steam, which, fitty year 
ago, were performed by the human hand 
this only. Meantime, artificial channels hay 
been excavated round the Falls of the Mo. 
hawk, the Hudson, the Niagara, and the St 
Mary, connecting the waters of the lakes with 
the ocean. Villages have sprung up, a numer, 
ous population has appeared, and from them 
the hum of industry is heard. Nor does the 
speed of steam satisfy the demands of an ¢, 
ger population ; the lightning has been trained 
to convey tidings from friend to friend at any 
intervening distance. Light, too, has been 
put in harness, and has learned to do the big. 
ding of man; the artist, indeed, still bends 
over his easil and slowly lays on the colors 
which complete his work, but art has deserted 
his studio, and now, in an instant, by the im. 
press of the sunbeam, her end is attained!— 
This substitution is more than a substitution of 
elemental for muscular power—it is an increase 
of power itself; and a perfection and rapidity 
have been attained which never could hays 
been reached by the power of man or brute 
however applied or extended. Hence the 
great increase of comforts and capital which 
we witness. The mere day laborer now is bet. 
ter clad and lodged than Were the aristocracy 
of England three hundred years ago. Mean. 
time, emigration in its western flow has been 
eartying with it arts and sciences, English 
common law and the Christian religion, from 
the Atlantic to the shores of the Pacifie Ocean, 
What has in so short a time produced such 
wondrous results? Mind: educated, religious, 
Christian mind. This is the land of Bibles 
and of liberty, and the land of liberty because 
it is the land of Bibles. The world over, 
where the Bible is read man is free, and where 
it is not, oppression reigns. Time was when 
freedom of opinion was the prerogative of goy- 
ernments, when the masses were required to 
believe and think as the ruling power taught, 
and to believe in its teaching ; and to compel 
this obedience, the rack, the gibbet, and the 
torture were applied. To escape this tyranny 
our pilgrim fathers fled to savage shores and 
forest wilds, and their successful resistance 
formed a new era. Individual opinions be- 
came everywhere apparent; these congrega- 
ted, and formed publie opinion ; and this, 
brought into action, became an element of na 
tions, and grew into a governing principle of 
the world. At present it is but in its infaney; 
but when it is enlightened by science, sancti- 
fied by grace, the voice of power shall no lon- 
ger come down from usurped palaces to the 
people, but go up from the people to the seat 
of Government. Within this half century, 
public schools have gone forth to elevate these 
masses ; Church and State have been separated 
in all the States, and now the books of nature 


a 


hill, and divided into different compartments 


no tree, shrub, nor garden, nor building. 
Some thirty students, scattered over the then 
village of Schenectady, met at a cabinet-ma- 
kev’s, on the corner of Union and Ferry-sts.— 
and these then constituted the whole of Union 
College. 
been made for academic instruction—for the 
education of the masses here. 
ago, was the provision for trade and travel 
more 
known ; the motive power of steam less. 
application of electricity and the sunbeams to 
any practical purpose was entirely unknown. 
By the power of muscle and of wind the inter- 
nal commerce of the country was conducted. 
He was a good} A visit to Albany, and the return, through the 
intervening desert, over the winding pathway, 
required the time of three days, to New-York 
ever ‘not to know anything among those for | often three weeks, to Buffalo six ; a voyage to 
whom he labored, but Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.’ 
spiritual kingdom of God gloriously. 
might he not be a poor hand at tent-making, 
after all ? 
another upon God’s spiritual building, and yet 
be anything but. a first-rate. workman in his 
own calling. ( 
assailed the’ forest : the wild West was a desert 
for wild men. 
wild beast and savage lingered : in all of them 
the husbandman by the use of the plough, the 
sythe and the sickle, worked to replenish his 
garner, and the spinning-wheel converted flax 


Whitesboro’ was executed by the oar or the 
setting-pole, and took more time and involved 
greater dangers than a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic does at this day. 
commercial capital of the West. 
commerce except with savages, was unknown. 
The plowshare of the husbandman had scarcely 


wheel and the hand-loom have been exchanged 
for the power-loom and the spinning-jeony. 
The setting-pole and the oar are laid aside, 


und of grace lie open, without note or com- 
ment, free to all to read. During the same 
half century, the educational system has been 
revised and liberalised, as well as extended.— 
In the Common School, the ferule and the 
rod, toa great extent, have been exchanged 
for the premium and the plaudit: the schoodl- 
house has been rendered ailuring by maps and 
charts, machinery and evolutions, and is no lon- 
gera prison-house. The free press, too, in con- 
nexion with the free school, with its educated 
reporters and printers, and other attaches, is 
now sending forth its magnificent sheets, the 
vehicles of information, eloquence, morals, 
religion, and scattering them broadcast, with a 
rapidity, and over an extent of country that 
amazes. Inthe college too, the system has 
been liberalised, suited to the condition of a 
young country and a free people, inviting the 
youth of our country to its eonsecrated halls. 
And, last and best, the church, reared, not by 
a tribute, coerced by the tax gatherer, stands 
here, the free-will offering of grateful hearts, 
points to Heaven, and invites to the worship of 
Jebovah. 

Go Correspondents. 
J. R,I—We have forwarded your letter to the person ad- 
dressed. 
T. B, Pent —Your communication basa degree of mysti- 
cism about it, that is not quite satisfactory. 
H. W.B, Vt.—The money is received, and the directions 
given will be attended to. 
C. S . Mass —Your letter to Mr. C. has been forwarded. 
W. A. H—Though diffcrent prophets use identically the 
same language in several instances, we do not suppose that 
they quoted from each other, but that they spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, which repeated to one what it 
communicated to another. 
H. N. L., N. ¥—Your orders have been delivered, and will 
be executed so as to ship Monday, Mr. K. not being in towD 
until then. 
E. B.. Mass —We will procure the books for you if possible. 
Will report soon 


the supervision of Union College, I stood for 
the first time or yonder rising ground where 
the College edifices are now seen. These 
grounds, now so symmetrical and ornate, were 
then mere pasture-ground, scarred with deep 
ravines difficult of access, by swamp and sand- 


indicative of different ownerships. There was 


A stinted provision had previously 
Nor, fifty years 


Chemistry was then little 


The 


abundant. 
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Rome was then the great 
Beyond it 


listurbed the soil, or the ax of the woodman 


Even in the older States the 


Now, howchanged! The hand- 
Letters Received. 

J.J. Franks; M. Thayer; L. and E. Wilcox; 

C. Smith; T. E. Burdick; G. W. Bull; H.N. 











Immediately after the declaration of his 


worldly avecations. 


and the steam engine has been substituted.— 


Leet; T. Bond; J. Richards; E, Brinley. 
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